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ABSTRACT 

Ten preschool childr^j^n ferhc were not demonstrating 
age-appropriate, acceptable, social behavior in school were 
identified* A program was developed, the objectives of which were to 
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with an adult in which they learned about prosocial solutions to 
everyday problems. The parents of these children were asked to 
complete a q-sort dealing with parental values. Parents also spent 
time Kith their children in school every week and received 
information on developmentally appropriate practices relating to 
social skills and on the priorities that other parents set for their 
children* Although each objective was not met for each child, 
positive results were generated by the projects (PCB) 
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ABSTRACT 



Fostering Prosocisl Behavior in Preechoul Children through 
Teacht Student^ and Parent Involvement. SiegeU tend i F, , 
1990; Practicum Report, Nova University 9 Ed. Program in 

Early and Middl© Childhood* Deecriptor©* Pref^chool 

Educat ion/Pros3oc ia I Behav i or/Parent I nvo Ivement/ Aggress ion 

This practicum wa© deoigned to increase the proaocial 
behavior of aggressive preschool children* The goal wa© to 
improve the behavior of children found to be undereoc i a 1 iaed 
by conducting remedial Beeeiona with individual children^ by 
raising the consc iousneBB of their parent®^ and by 
encouraging their teachers to utilisse method© to promote 
asocial skills* in the claeisroora* 

Through claseroom observation and tea.cher inventories^ the 
writer gathered information to identify a target group of 
children who were not demonstrating age-appropr i a te « 
acceptable^ social behavior in the schooK Further^ a 
q-sort of parental values indicated that the parent© of 
these children held somewhat different priorities for their 
children's school experiernce than the teacher© and the 
parents of adequately socialised children of the eame age* 

At the nutsets all teachers received materials which 
included suggestions to foster proeooial behavior in their 
classes. During the solution strategy, the parents of the 
children in the target group spent soiae time each \^eek i<^ith 
their children in the school. Also at that time, parents 
received information on deve lopmenta 1 ly appropriate 
practices relating to social ©killa and the priorities 
parents set for their children. The children attended three 
individual sessions with the writer in which they learned 
about and analy^sed prosocial eolution^ to everyda^y problems. 
In order to aseesB the stated objectives of the solution 
strategy^ at the end of the implementation period^ children 
in the target group were observed again in their claesroome 
and rated once more by their teachers. Parents were asked 
to complete the school priorities q-^sort a second time* 

The dissemination of information to parents and teachers had 
beneficial outcomee. Teachers and staff became interested 
and began networking among themselves to effectuate changes 
in the affective activities of their students* In subtle 
ways the social climate in some classroom® improved^ 
^^gg®®ting that the individual sessions with children in the 
target group may have reali^sed some results. A calmer ^ more 
cooperative atmosphere prevailed. Many parents indicated 
that they had r^ardBr^d their priorities for their children. 
Most became interested in the information made available to 
them which opened channels of communication between them and 
the school which did not pr-eviously exist. Because all 
par t i es i nvo 1 ved expressed a f avorab le response to the 
Bxperienoe^ there is every indication that continued 
application of the solution strategy will have lasting 
effects . 
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CHAPTER I : INTRODUCTION 

THE WORK SETTING 

The aetting in which thia practicum took place is a 
private Bchool situated in a euburban commun x ty in the 
south^aetern United Stateo* 

By area otandardss, the opera.tion i© a large one. 
ie licenced by the county child care agency for 
o 1 i ght 1 y inoro ths^n 400 children* Indoor ©pace tQts.ls 
14^.000 square feet. The licensing agency has5 
jurisdiction over schools which serve children under 
five yeia-rs of age. The school ^ however^ al^o ^erveo 
children above that age* The capacity formula ueeci by 
thi© licensing agency allows for more children than 
can truthfully be ac commoda. t ed without compromising 
qua 1 i ty . Id ^3,1 ly? the Eschoo 1 in question would 
operate optimally with a capacity of about 275. The 
school administration is very cognisa^nt of thi^ 
d i scr^epa^ncy and abides by the ©mailer-^ ideal oapa^oily 
figure. Presently, the school has an enrollment of 
200 full— time equivalent students. 

The physical layout includes twelve self-contained 
classroom areas^ an infant center* an art room^ a 
separate lunchroom, and an after-school recreation 
area. ThiiB configuration eliminates the need for more 
than one group of children to occupy any one area* 
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Such a situation, cut© down on noise and di©traotion* 
The bu i I d i ng i m modern ^ well^iili and col or^ Tu I I y 
decorated^ Each classroom depicte thm character and 
teaching ©tyle of the i nia t nuc tor ♦ Teachers are 
invited to personal is:© their claooroomo within the 
framiswork oT appropriaite room deaign* 

A iange, epaciouB playground boaats a wooden play 
©tr^ucture, a. playhouse, and a canopied picnic table. 
Adjacent to that are two tenni© courts^ two 
racquetball courts, and a. v/oiieyball court bordered by 
a lar^ge, open field for eports. Additionally, ther^e 
is a fsepar^ate i n f an t/ 1 odd 1 er playground. 

THE COMMUNITY 

The^ school is iooated in an executive office park a.nd 
ie Biiuaigi?d in direct proximity to other executive 
complexes^ A siseable percenta.ge of students are 
enrolled whose parents work in the area., but do not 
live nearby* Conversely, there are eeveral 
reeidentiai area© within one to three miles which 
Qerve aB an additional market. The reputation and 
quality of the Bchool drawe an additional number of 
©tudenta from an even wider radium. 

The school ^erve^ children of all ages* Th^ inf^B^nt. 
center care© for children from six weeks old, A 
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tr^neitianal toddler- gnoup ©pana aijcteen month© 
th?-*ough twenty foi^r month© ♦ The nursery school g^roups 
children into tv»»o levels - those two by September- 1 
and those three by September 1. Entry into 
pr s-k i ndergar t en im restricted to those children who 
are four by September 1. The kindergarten deadline is 
extended to students who turn five by December 1 who 
demoncstr^a t e developmental maturity • Presently, th© 
school provide© pa^imary gra^des through third. 

A prof I le of the f am i I i es served v^ould span 
socio-economic clause. Approximately 40% might f a. 1 1 
into the uppei — middle clasa, 50% are middle cla.Bs« 
while lO% fall below middle class and are eligible for 
reduced ratee. The school receives subaidie© fon 
these f a.m i I i eB either through Title XX Cincome 
eligible)^ the Jobs Program CBeta, Project 
1 ndependence t or HRS Cat^risk clients)* To add 

further dimension to thi^ profile* it i useful to 
look at fa^mily atructure* The percent^ige of 
two- income families approx imatee 70%' 15% are mar^r i ed 
with juet one inaom^ and the remaining 15% are single 
panen t a . 
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STAFF PROFILE 

The etaff conssists of twenty six employees, twelve of 
whom ane not only degireed but. ®,l©o experienced 
teaohers* Six others are chiidcare asaxetant© who are 

joined by five la.te afternoon employee© who ar^ either 
high achaol Qeniar© or college student© with a.n 

interest in pureuing oareers in education. The 
remaining three ©ta,ff membersa are the educational 
director, the administrator, and an adm i n i 3 tra t i ve 
ase i s tan t * 

All ataff ii3 required to complete i nser v i ce/con t i nu i ng 
eduoation couroeQ. The ^pacific requirements of the 
sohool exceed county guideline® on thio io^ue. Sta.ff 
meeting© are held regu!a.rly ^nd teachere are provided 
planning time- A plethora of reeourcee is available 
to all Btaff. Current information in readily 
d i TiBem i na t ed on an ongoing ba.©i©^ An operations 
handbook exists to standardise both goal© and 
po 1 i c 1 e3 • Staff and parents alike receive 
documentation from this souroe* 

The school ha© been accredited by NAEYC - the National 
A^BOCiation for th^;^ Education of the Youn.-g Child - and 
oiurrently Beek© further a cor e^d i t a t i on by the 
Association of Independent Schools^ the Council of 




Independent Schoolo and i lt3 k i nderga^r len affiliate 
well- The educational dir^ector^ aspire© to vio-ble 
for in th© ch i Id c^re/SiB,rly cH i Idhood ^dt4C3,tion 
oommunitye It i© the a.dm i n i ©t r^at i on ' © intent to 
pfi^ovide a quality oervice to the community in all 
aspectQ pmr^tin^n^ to the youn^ child. An active 
t^anent Teacher Organisation existe a.nd a.n informal 
parent advisory boa.rd meeta with administration 
f r sequent 1 y * 

ROLE OF THE WRITER 

The writer is a partner in the businees and serve© a.3 
educationa.1 director* This is a broad^ba^sed title 
which encompas«3e3 many duties* The wr^iter generates 
Qohool philosophy — an evolving process which 
incorporates the needs of the community with 
deve 1 opment a I 1 y appropriate practiceB,. Further, 
ongoing curriculum development in in the job 
doBcription ^ including adoption of new core 
ma^teriala^ acquisition of suppliee^ purchasing, and eo 
forth. The writer administrates the educational 
staff* Thie involve© teacher observat ione ^ staff 
meetings^ conducting informal child ©tudy eeeeiono, 
Btaff development, mentoring, and any other taek that 
eneure© that the staff is fulfilling i ta obligation to 
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the children enr^olled in the echooi and car^rying For^th 
school goals and philoeophyo Complementary to that 
nole is the impor-tant job of interacting with parents*. 
In oome oatse^f it ib ne^cessa^ry For the director to 
plsiy an intermediary role between parente and 
teacher©* At other timeo^ parants merely require 
assura^noe of their effect i vene^e or they ^eek 
experienced^ yet informa.1 advice on v/arioue a.nd si^ndry 
isauesi* In thie age of fragmented familiee^ the 
a^b^ence of extended f am i 1 i ^ end geogra^phic 
tranBience^ often the Bchool ie the only constant 
factor, not only for the etudent©, but for their 
parents well* A ©killed ©ohool director muist be 

Bensitive to this iasue^ 

In addition to dealing with staff a.nd parent©, in the 
capacity of principal ^ the writer a^dopts a. hands-^on 
approfiich to interacting with the children - the most 
important resource* First and f oremoat , is the 
writer'© commitment to know e'^ery child by name* Hug© 
and Btoriess are the mainsiay^ followed by large doeee 
of praiee for achievements of any kind* For some 
children^ however^ thi© is not enough* Ra.ther tha.n 
asBuming the role of a disciplinarian who metee out 
punishment© for infractions^ the writer work^ with 
ohi Idren who fs.ce difficult transiti one into Qchoo 1 or 
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vjilhin their school exper^ience* Behavior mod i i osl i on 
programs a.re designed for children v?ho demonBtrat, e 
aggreeeive, negative^ or withdrs^wn behaviors* In the 
ro 1 s of principa.1^ the writer attempts to keep open 
channel© of communication with parents* A otrong 
pa.r tnere^h i p between parente and school is an e^eential 
fsiotor not only in behavior mana.gement^ but a.lso in 
the quest for les^rning* 



CHAPTER I I : STUUY OF THE PROBLEH 
PROBLEM DESCRIPTION 



A certain gr^oup of etudent© in Ihia school setting 
demons tra^t^d a. n^eci for improvement in prosooi©.!^ 
interactional ek i 1 1 b ^ « . • the oooperatingt aha^r i ng ^ 
sutpportive a^otions which oh i ldr*en direct a>t one^ 
another"^ CCline^ 1979^ p.3>o Within thie gro\^p ^ a 
disproportionate number of aggres©iv^ act® were being 
committedo The definition of a^ggreesion in thi® 
context was not merely confined to frequent incidencea 
of unprovoked hostility and selfishneeB^ but also to 
those i nappropr i a. t e , cornet imeB verba.it often physical 
responses to even the mont innocuous overture© of 
o thf^r© * 

Consequently^ this group^ in moBt inetance^^ did not 
demonstra.te age-^a-ppropr i at e social competence* 
Ma.ny of the children were unable to ehar^* Thi^ 
refusal to share extended not only to their own 
poBseBsionB^ but also to the toye and equipment 
available within the tschool and to sharing ae the 
attention of oths^r ©tudent© and adu 1 te * Parallel to 
thi©9 many of the children add i t i ona. 1 1 y were 
consistently unwilling to take turn^ \^ith other 
children* They were rooted firmly in their dem^nd^ 
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for- instant gratification. Thi© group of children 
uou^lly ha.d little regard ©ither for per©ona,l property 
or that of oth©re| they exhibited a pervasive 
oonssumab 1 e*^ attitude toward® a. 1 1 things encount er ed 

When observed during ©nack or lunch time, theee 
children were among those who seemed to b© in a hurry 
to eat their food and anxiou© to be excused from the 
table. Qften^ meal® wer© left moetly uneaten. They 
rarely Gjoairaim^d good table manners Buch ae pr^op^r^ly 
u©ing utensils, eating with their mouths clQ©ed9 or 
wiping their hand© and faceet without constant 
remindere from the Btaff* The eating habita of this 
group were characterised by haste and impatience. 
These traits seemed to be interwoven throughout all 
aspects of their daily behavior* 

On the average^ these children did not demonstrate 
spontaneous prosocial acts* It was infrequent that 
such a child approached any other child in a mutually 
rewarding manner. Rather, interactions eventually 
become manipulative and one— sidedo These children 
were generally not sensitive to the emotional needs of 
others nor were they ©mpathetio of others* In fact, a 
high frequency of defensive behaviors was observed • 
Blame was swiftly levied against others and remorse 
W3.S rare. 
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Although each of these indicators of low social 
competence wa© not present in each child^ nor d i ci all 
of them exhibit aach to the aame degree? nonetheleee a 
profile wsB emergingo 

The presence of euch i nappropr i a.t e social ^killa often 
fo©ter^ an inability for a child to function 
acceptably in ^r^o\Ap activities* In a school settings 
ae in soc iety? ^ucces© iB measured by the degree to 
which a person hatndlee himeelf in the company of 
otherBe This group characteristically had a ©horter 
attention span than ita counterparts of ©imils^r 
chronological age* Thus midway through a leeson or 
other structured group activity^ theiae children had 
begun to loee interest and to create distractions and 
d i st urbance© . More often than not $ -Buch a child was 
unwilling to join the ^ncyup at alK The shortness of 
attention span ^ the high desire for inotant 
grat i f i cat ion together with a high level of 
non-compliance, created a situation in which thcrse 
children were failing to deue 1 opmen ta 1 I y acquire good 
listening sk i 1 1 e . Whereas, at the ©a.me time« their 
clasemate© were learning to listen and to problem 
eoive — skills which are indisputably critical. 

To be categorised within thio group of ©tudenta whose 
behaviore were being analysed, it waa evident that a 



child would have a high incidence of the 
above-mentioned character i at i c© <, If such were the 
caee^ not only would the teacher have observed thi3§ 
but moot likely it wou Id h^ V s ooni ^ to th^ a.tt©ntiori of 
other otaff and s,dm i n i «3trat ion aloo* More tha^n 
likely^, too^ parent oonferenoee with the tea^cher and 
administration would have been held* From theee 
parent meeting©, another character iet i o common to the 
children emerged* In one way or a^nother^ parente of 
thi© type of child appeared to demonstrat® a.n 
inability to deal with their offspring* Th i 3 inability 
manifested iteelf in a variety of waye • Often parente 
offered th& school staff little support* Some felt 
that Bchool behaviore were school problems* Others 
were Bimply unwilling to deal with the problem and to 
openly admit their inability to effect a change in 
their child's behavior* I nt eres t i ng 1 y , hardly any 
refused to admit that their children were ao difficult 
to manage at home as they were at school . More often 
than not 5 theee parents had little or no participation 
in their child's school experience. Ueually^ it was 
an issue of avoidance* For other«^, time constraints 
made an all too easy excuse. They would rueh through 
the driveway for a«m* drop of^ and then wait 
impatiently at the p*m. pickup area* Unlike public 
School where parents often do not approach the school 
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grounds 9 these parents had the oppor^tui ity to be 
the achool twice each da.y • Still other parents 
refuaed to g^ive up their time,. They had set other 
priorities for themBelve©^ 



Another group of parents squally unable to deal 
effectively with their children did ma,ke effortis to 
work with their children; yet they prs.otiQed a ssort of 
band—aid surgery ♦ They meted out puniehment when 
necessary or offered rewarde for singular good deed© 
rather than providing a ©olid framework i'or ongoing^ 
good behavior* Mo^t notably 5 perseverance and 
long— term consistency were lacking.* Children are 
keenly perceptive of such parental shortcoming©* 

Aggressive a,nd competitive personal ity character is t i ce 
are sometime© demonstrated by certain parents* Often 
aotiono^ gesture^^ thought proce^se«ss, and personality 
trait© which are admirable or ^ at leasts acceptable in 
adulto can be regarded a© precocioue and even 
unacceptable in children. Yet ^ some parents 
consciouely or unoonsc i ou© 1 y make an effort to create 
adult^like conversations and relationships with their 
children « Similarly^ there are children who grow up 
with prolonged exposure to experiences that underscore 
competition^ ise 1 f ^ i ndu 1 gence , and aggrei3©ion* Ua i ng 
discretion and social p 1 ea.sa.n t r i eB to exact a d&mir^d 
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outcome f ar^ too complex a etr^ategy For young sn indie « 

They only see par^ent© getting what they want and doing 
what they plea^oe the nuanc^^s go unr^eoogn i seed . 
Unknowingly^ t her^ef ones , pan^nte ^ith little knowledge 
of effective parenting and appropriate practices can 
very possibly ^end the wr^ong meeeage© to their 
ch i 1 dr en * 

Another situation exist© ^hen parente expose their 
children to background ang^r^ In ©ome cases^ there 
anger evident within the family unit or extensionB 
thereof* Occasionally, neighborhood situations create 
background anger « More pervaoive « However » is the 
anger proliferated by violent TV ehows , video 
present at i ons » and mov i e© • 

In the school setting in question, it had be^n 
observed that teacher® did not always structure group 
activities in a way that fostered spontaneous 
prosocial re©pon3eso Classroom clarification of 
acceptable standards of epor t omaneh i p and manners were 
often overlookedo Children who did not meet theae 
€5tandard© were not Buffioiently remediated as thay 
would have been if they had not met acadejric 
etandards o Preconceived notiona tended to lead staff 
away from the right track*. Many teacher© 
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unnece)B©a.r i I y or^eated campetitive ©itualions within 
their cla.Q©noom©o 

Children who tend to act aggr^ese i 1 y are prone to 
genera.te feeling® of fruetratian when faced with 
competition* Thi© frustration beget© further 
aggression o By thi© timet the teacher hae 
ma.nuf matured a vioioi^s oyole* Again^ Qonsi^tenoy in 
expectation© is aT para.mount importance* Of aqua! 
importance iB a little forethought in the planning of 
small group activities to eliminate incidents of anger 
and aggresoion before they happen* By not prepa^ring 
for the worst case scenario© of these children, 
teachers can often exascerbate the ongoing prob 1 em • 

The problem described moet certainly affected the 
children in question* They were continually in a 
©truggle with themselveo, their peeif^s ^ teachers and 
parent© alike* Yet, perhs^po ^ the oth^r children in 
the 3chool setting were the most affected* Their 
Bocial and learning environments were often 

interrupted* A friendly^ outgoing child eager to plm^y 
with his cla^ematee eaeily learn© that the child who 

i© not ae we 1 1 —tempered can upset the balance in the 
classroom or the playground* This sends a variety of 
mesgsage'B to thi© child* It teacher him tha.t eaoh of 
um has a ditf&r^&nt personality make up ^ a hes^lthy 
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I e©©on to lea.nn. However^ it also tes^che© him 
negative lea^on© about group dynamics- In som^ caeea, 
school and play experience© wh i c>» are meant to be 
happy onesij become unpleasant memories Tor the child 
who witne^ees the outbuirata of an aggresaive child. 
When a child frequently demonstrates inappropriate, 
aggressive ©ociai responses in a group situation^ it 
exposes all the other children to background anger 
which 9 in turn^ may well affect their responeea. 
Also, it i© evident that parents and teacher© are 
affected by this problem* Some queetion their 
parenting and teaching i 1 1 3 and, as can be expacted^ 
they look for the opportunity to place the onus of 
responsibility eleewhere* For parento and teachers 
alikep the pr-^&^nc^ of Buch a child can be a trying^ 
stressful experience* Continued attempts to either 
circumvent or eliminate opportunities for aggressive 
reBpontses eventually become burdensome or they fail 
causing adults to feel powerleas and inadequate* 

There are many reasone why the problem had not been 
solved* Suffice it to say that the time conQtrainta 
and prioritiee of both parents and teachers prohibited 
truly open channels of communication between the two. 
Yet ^ it was important that there be a common 
philosophy between the home and the school with 
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reference to eduicational ©ucce©©* moral development, 
and behavior management ©o that a level of coneisstency 
could be maintained. Up to thia time^ no bona, fide 
effort ha.d been made to strive for thi© goal. Parente 
and teacher© had not forma^lly worked together to ©et 
their pr i or i t i ? to clarify their valuee, and to 
manage their time for the common purpose of foalering 
pro^ooial behavior in the^e children* Behavior ohartB 
and other system© of reward and/cr punishment were not 
effective becauee teachera and parents had not 
eapoused a more holiatio approach to th© problem* 

Briefly ©tated^ aome of children in the school eetting 
regularly deraonB trat ed a lack of age — appropr i a t e 
proeocial skills?^ while at the same tima^ they 
exhibited i nappropr i at e ^ aggressive behaviore* With 
regard to thi© ^ame group of children^ parents and 
teaohere appeared either had difficulty dealing with 
or may actually have contributed to these 
i nappr opr i a t e behav i or© • 

PROBLEM DOCUMENTATION 

Pirn in any ©chool situation, certain children stood out 
a© aggreeeive by nature not only to their teachers* 
but to etudenta and other observer© a© well. In otrd&r- 
to more formally identify the children whose 
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aggr^eoaive beheivior^B v^er^e moat disturbing to the 
lea^r^ning environment within th© school from th© 
teachere' po i n ts'-of —v i ew § a two—fold quest i onna i r^e wae 
preeented to all classroom tea^cher© Coee Appendix A> . 
Each teeicher completed a profile on each child in the 
claso which contained ten pro^ocial attributes* The 
teacher wae required to rr&'mpand whether the child 
exhibited these attribute® always^ ueually, 
frequently, som©timee^ or never. The second part of 
the questionnaire ©urveyed the teacher's assee^ment of 
the degree to which the par^ntC©) participated in the 
child'© ©choo 1 experience^ When these profiles were 
completed^ each teacher was given an additional Burvey 
Csee Appendix BD * Thie survey aeked them to identify 
five children who were not in their claoa who, in 
their opinion^ displa^yed inappropriate aggressive 
behav i ore . 

These two surveys indicated that the children who 
showed the least display of prosocial attribute© from 
their own teacher's perspective often showed up on the 
lists of other teachers. From this, it was concluded 
that the inappropriate behav ioris per^ceived by the 
classroom teacher© were not isolated incidenceB^ but 
rather emerging profiles^ Ueually^ too, the parent 
factor segment of the survey indicated less than total 
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sohooi involvement on the psirt of the pa.rent@ Quoh 
ch i 1 dnen 

In order to assess thie fnam s.n administrative point 
of view, another^ survey wa-s used to obsorv© any la.ck: 
of social compe't ence • Adapted from a. etudy by 
Hendricke in 1972 CKoHa-k^ ISSl'^, every ohild in e^ch 
ola^B '^ats obse?rved far six ^i^cond interva^lo Csee 
Appendix C> • The observe!-" ©tarted at the top of the 
class list and went through it forty times rating eac 
ch i Id in one of three categoriee each time wa® 
observed. The chi Id wa^ either rated as social ly 
inactive pla.ying or sitting alone; eociaily active 
talking, ehar i ng 9 playing with others; or aggressive 
shoutings demanding, or hsrinfuil to others* Thi^ 
format allowed ©hort episodes of an t i -^aoc i a. 1 
expres^ionej to either go unrecorded or^ r^^ac^r-ci^td just 
one time*> An average was crea^ted for ea.ch child with 
rega.rd to each category.* The percentage results in 
the aggreDBive category wer^ ranked eohool-^wide in 
descending order by atudent Csee Appendix D) • As 
could be expected, many of the same name© were 
appear^ ing near t\i^ top of this liet* 

A values clarification Burvey Ccreated by Marilyn 
Segal of Nova University) conducted with the 

parents of ten children who were categori:Eed a© 
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a.^gr©s©ive by t,h© above r^u 1 es-^of — t husib , the parentis of 
th© ten children who©^ percentage oF aggree^ive 
interaction® on the eurvey adapted Trom Hendricke were 
the lowest by school— wide rankings a.nd all of the 
cls-BQ^room teachere Csee Appendix S & Thi® survey 

mea.©ured parents'" ^nd teachers' priorities i^or their 
ch i Idren a,nd ©umms.ri^(^d theia into Bix e^r^^^B • proceoa 
goa.l©9 cooperation, obedience, aucceee ^ competition, 
and ethicarl value© o The respon^eo were coded to give 
a value in each of the bix areas to aaoess the 
priority given to each of these concepts Ceee Appendix 
F) The responsee from parent© whoee children tended 
to exhibit siggreeeive behaviors differed from those 
whooe children had age^appropr i a t e prosocial 
behaviors. The average ecorea in the areas of 
competition^ eucoe^B, and obedience were higher for 
the f^irst group a.nd the remaining three oa-tegoriee 
reves-led lower averageso Further^ the aversige ocore^ 
for t^ eecond group more cloeely reseembled the etaf^f 
aversLges tha.n the first group Csee table 1>. Thi© 
©uggestss tha.t the children who were acting in an 
ag^re©©iv© fashion may? in ef f ect ^ have been receiving 
contradicting eignals between the home and the 3chooi* 

Evidence tha.t this problem exieted wa© g®.thered from 
the r laaarcom tea^cher©^ other teachers^ 
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adm i n i s tra.t i on , and parents* By identifying these 
children from at l^aet four perspect i veB ^ one could be 
reasonably certain that the ina.ppropria.te behs.vior©^ 
B.nd therefore the problema^ did exiisto The 
information gathering instruments u©ed a 1 ©o cast light 
on Bome of the ca.u©©s of" th© prob 1 



CAUSATIVE ANALYSIS 

It im certa^inly not auffioient to eay that this 
pervasive problem is caueed by a changing oociety in 
which the rsuclear family haa undergone immea.Bura.ble 
©tresses and ©trains which threaten it© very fibre* 
Nev er the 1 es© 9 it im the quintessential starting point 
for a detailed analy^ie of the cauBeB of the problem 
at hand • 

Ch i I d-^r ear i ng practices ha.ve undergone ra^dical ch^ngee 
in the laet generation* The influences of the 
oixtitr©^ char^.ct er i ^ed by the challenge of 
establishment and authority 5^ followed by the 

1 f ^ i n t er eB t of the seventies and eighties have 
affected group dynamics in general and family dynamic© 
in particular* The communal feeling© of the ©ixtiee 
may have given rioe to the questioning of a.uthQrity in 
a r®.d i oa 1 f ^^h I on 9 y^t people oared about ^aoh other 
and were sensitive to the need© of other®* The 
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sucoeeding decade© brought 11.0 bea,r a. ©enae o'T 
self'iBhnee^ wher^ein pensona 1 gr^a t i T i oa.t i on euper^ceded 
all othen aspecte of social mortality* The *^me decade" 
^ the Beventiea^ waa followed by a ma t en i a 1 i ^ t i o 

""di^poBable deca.de*' — the eightieQo Therefone^ a new 
definition of **£amiiy'' i^ emerging* As adt^lt© ^eek to 

adapt to everchs.ng ing life etyles, it ie difficult for 
them to convey ejeoure9 confident value© to their 

children^ People of all ages are a^ffected by 

influences \«h i ch did not exist for prsviouo 

genera, t i ons * 

Parent© today f^el pressure from their peers to ra.ise 
accomplished children CElder^ 1989> . A competitive 
life^style ensuee. Rather than providing their 
children with the unencumbered childhoods of the baby 
boomers, this g^aneration is raising type A tote — kids 
who are fast—paced^ competitive^ and aggressive. 
CElder)^ They a.re deprived of the pure lea.rning that 
is derived from play. This generation of parente hr^ 
not only set higher etandards for its children? h\^t 
also it ia experiencing anxiety concerning the ai t of 
parenting*. A factor^ in par-t^ the la.ck of extended 

f am i 1 i ee p Parents have no parenting model© a.vaila,bie 
to them to assuage their f eair© of ineptitude- So ^ 
overtaxed, frustrated chiidr-en left in the v/a.ke of our 
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changing society a,ne much more frequently 
demonetrsi t i ng overa.ll some unusua^lly aggressive 
behs.v i or3 « 

Parenting its not a thought lees ta^ko Thoee who give 
it no thought ueually do their children more harm tha.n 
good* Perha^po^ in their busy live®^ parents have 
allowed their children to lo^e sight of the golden 
rule. Ma.ny parent© have not examined their valuee or 
their priorities a© they ralat© to parenting^ In 
society 9 there ia no doubt that succeeBj competition, 
and conformity Cobedience> are essential values for 
upward mobility* Yet theee same value© can easily 
spell doom for a young oh i 1 d . It is necessary for 
parents to understand that a productive citi^^n can 
only eapouee those aucceaQ-or i en t ed valuers after 
having internalised a moral code with which to temper 
them^ Our society has become fast-spaced. In order to 
achieve career goals people muet invest a lot of time 
in their work* On the other hand, due to economic 
conditioner many people not on the corporate ladder 
rind themaelvee obligated to put in lote of hours at 
work simply to meet their obligatione. Parents who 
spend the best part of their day in thi© type of 
stressful environment are likely ©apped of strength 
and enthueiasm at just the hour that they are reunited 



i^ith theif^ Tarn i 1 i eB * Ra.lher tha.n dinner time and 
evening time being set a^side far^ quality i nt erac t i one ^ 
often that time of day becomes the bei^ i t ch i ng hour'' 
when all part ies invol ved tir^d a.nd oranky ^ The 

stire3s of the workday/ workweek ta.ke3 its toll by 
diminishing a parent's nurturing capacity* 

Some parente have little or no knowledge of effective 
parenting techniquee. They ara unaware of 

deve I opmen ta. 1 1 y appropriate practice© a.nd are ignorant 
of the chsract er i B t i of the developmental Btagee 
children pa^a through. A© auch^ t^hey s.re unable to 
formulate proper expectations for their children^ 
Without th th© parent CB.n unknowingly frustr^t^ 

the child or become fruBtra.te^d themselves thereby 
modeling, or otherwise reinforoing^ inappropriate 
behaviors that can thwart oocial developments 

Socis.} lea.rning theoriete underscore the intensity of 
lea.rning tha.t ie derived from modeling the behavior of 
significant others- Children's social learning 
therefore^ a. function of the role modela in their 
lives* These mode Im can be adults or children — real 
or f i c t i t i oue o Ch i 1 dr en who show a lack of ©ooial 
competence may never have had Bocial ©kills 
demonsitra t ed - or modeled to them. More likely^ 
however^ these children are modeling b^ha^viors that 
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ane not proeocial. They may be witneee to background 
anger in the home or neighborhood which reinforce© 
i nappropr i a t e beha v i ors • 

A great many parente exercise very little censorship 
upon their children*© television and movie viewing or 
upon the length of time spent in these activities* 
The pro 1 i f er-a t i on of violence in the media io a force 
with which to be reckoned* It ie quite conceiva.ble 
that a child whoise behavior is difficult to manage 
will not be limited in television or video viewing 
because it gives the parente a respite from dealing 
with the child'^ behaviorsa Excessive exposure to 
media with anti-asocial themes has its effects on 
beha V i or * 

Unf or tuna te 1 y 9 too often, children who establish a 
pattern of behaviors have difficulty breaking out of 
the mold that has been cast for them* Aggressive 
children are reacted to negatively by adults and peers 
which only serves to create a se 1 f -^f u 1 f i 1 1 i ng 
prophecy* The negative attention r&infar-c^^ the 
aggr^ ese^ i v e beha v i or s # 

Another way the problem regenerates itself is that in 
a school situation^ it become© all too easy to pacify 
an siggressive child^ to give in to hi© demands merely 
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to ca.lm a potentially disruptive situation* Since 
other" ohildnen'© learning a^nd enjoyment ane being 
jeops-rd ised ? a quick negotiation ia often deemed more 
beneficial than Facing the problem head on» Needless 
to ©ay^ parente reBort. to t,hi® as well. It is 
certainly eaeier to negotiate - and^ in a aense^ give 
in - either at home, or eapeoially in public 
^ur^r^aund i nge * 

Not enough I'm done in the ©chool situation to work on 
teaching and increasing Booial ski lie of these 
chi Id r^n« Althobigh f^^l in^^ ar^ 3har^d da i ly in 
circle time activities, manners are etre^sed, and 
classroom ru 1 a^re disoueoed within the course of the 
school day, this takee place on a large group 
instructional ba^is* Read i nesa/aca.dem i c akiile are 
introduced and taught to ©mall groupa whose ability 
levela are similar* Yet? eooial ^kill© are not 
presented in the aame faehion* It i© evident that 
some children have a ©lower rate of development in 
termB of aocial competence; yet, they are not 
receiving need^-^baeed inatructicn on an on--*going 
basia. Ho preventative meaeureis ar-e in effect* 
Furthermore^ it appears that the ^taff ia mor© 
concerned with effectuating a change in the Bt udent s 
behavioral ly by soliciting parenta.1 support and by 
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cnea^ting elaborate reward systems than giving 
consideration to restructuring the env/ironment t.o 
eliminate frustration and competition and, hence^ the 
need For aggressive r^^^porx^^n ^ 

Altogether too many parent© have i it-tie or no 
involvement with the ©ahool- The ensuing r^e^ult is 
that the children perceive no integr^ation of school 
and home: no common link exiet^ for them« Without 
thie links ^ common reaction on the part of a child i® 
that one ha© no bearing on the other and school 
accorded little b i gn i f i cance * The child who believe© 
that hia parent has no regard for the school considers 
the school a ©topping off point while mom B^nd/ar^ dad 
i© at work and of no consequence With thi3 a.tt.itud ? 
the child will more than likely take on other 
inappropriate behaviors a3 weil« On t.he cipher hand^ 
with pr^op&n communication and support between the 
aohool and the family 9 children place a higher value 
on their presence in school and a higher regard for 
themselves and the people therein. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE PROBLSH TO THE LITERATURE 

Dealing with aggression a© it r^els^tes to young 
children i© often perplexing to adulter On on© hand 
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it i© a natursil emotion that i© inherent to the ©ooial 
development pnooeea CGray, 1981) ♦ It ''••the common 

response when one'© phy© i oa I or psychological space i© 
threatened*' CCray^ p^2)* Yet^ on the other hand, the 
right© of other children in a group ©etting must be 
respected when the aggreeoive re^ponee© of one hurt 
the other© <Feeney^ 1988> * 

It is neceesary to briefly state that there are 
certainly biological factor© in the exiBtence of 
aggreeiBive behaviors in young children* Every 
orga.niem hae itB individua.1 ^et of chemical responses 
to both internal and external ©timuli which create© a 
perceptual framework that is entirely different from 
any other organism* Hence, no two people have the 
eame react ions* Rather t these different reactions 
form a continuum from acceptable to inappropriate. 
Hot only do people have anatomical individuality, but 
further^ multiple influences from within the organism 
and from the environment create many different 
pa^thwaye for ©ccial development CSkolnick^ 1986) • 
Aggre^Bive behavior is influenced by society, family, 
a© well ae individual endowment according to Gray 
C 1881> . 

The experience© which a child encounter© mold hi© 
docial development. CommiBsione or omi^sione on the 
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part of parent©, in particular-^ are th^ major 
oontr- ibutor© Iq the being that emergee. ^The 

family is the prirr.ary and most f undameota 1 influence 
in the preachoo 1 er ' © development CGrotberg^ 1977^ 
p. 10> . 

Socie.1 learning theoriete pla,ce much empha©ia on the 
intensity of beha^vior that learned by modelling- 

Field and Vega-^Lahr C1986> suggest that aggreeoive 
children may very well be modeling Type A behavior® of 
their parent© — specifically aggreasion and 
competitiveness* Cummings C19S7> supposed that 
children modeled inappropriate behaviore that were 
exhibited in their environment* Example© of thi® would 
be anger between parents ^ neighborhood hoiatility^ 
viole^noe in the media^ and even display© of aggroeaion 
in Bohool ©etting^o Hie finding© supported the 
ae^umpt ion that exposure to background anger increased 
the likelihood that children would perform aggressive 
acts. The effect© of television viewing on children 
ha^ been an isBue of debate for many yeare* By 
Cumminge' theory, violent television ^howa would be 
construed a© ba-ckground anger which children might 
model. Stein C 19735 jr^patrt^ in her findings that 
boy© ©howed a, decline in proeocial behavior after 
watching aggressive filme. The boye who tfiatohed 
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pr*o©ocial programming ha.d low a.ggresB i on BConeB • 
Stein'© f inding3 for the fema^le population of the 
©ludy were not ©ignificant* 

Er ikson defi ne© ^ocia.1 devel opmen t " » ^ * a.^ the proc ee^ 
of social interaction between the child a.nd hia 
parent©.*.** CSkolnick, IQBS^ p* 92 Without 
poBitive parenta. 1 direction, the child i3 unable to 
©uccesefuily maneuver through these stages and 
develops inappropriate Booial ©k i 1 i s * The child may 
perceive the world hostile or rejeoting and remain 

in a, oongJtant state of anxiety thereby exhibiting 
aggreaeive^ impulsive activity^ CGray> The influences 
of the family upon stoc i a 1 i t i on in not a new cc^nc&pt » 
In Contrmt Socia.l » Jean Jacques Rouese?a.u poBtula.tee 
that the natural Bociety i©^ in fact* the family 
CKoback, 1981 > . 

Socially acceptable behavior i-a likely to be 
demonetrated when a child is happy and comfortable* 
Children who diBplay generally negative emotion© will 
most likely not act in a prosocial manner^ Denham 
C 1988!) ©tate© that mood© and general temperament a.re 

important indicator© of ©ocial competence. Further^ 
preschooler© are ae 1 f -^center ed and not ready to 

incorporate social rulee* At this point in 
development? perspective taking iB not present CCline^ 
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IQTQ)- NeitKer is the cone i dera. t i on of intention- 
The young child ca.n not take into oons i dera. t i an that 
eomething happened un i n t ent i ona 1 1 y 9 by accidents 
According to Kohlberg C stated in Skolnick^ 1086) ^ the 
young ohiid has a concr^ete concept oT mora. 1 r*ea.soning 
a.nd demands '^an eye fon an eye** regardleae^ 

Els^rdo eugge^t^ that ma.ny adults find 

thema^lvee parents, yet they have not clarified their 
own social valuea* Theee conTlict© become 
i ncr es.e i ng 1 y more apparent as they try to make sound 
ch i Idrearing judgmenta*. Theee ch i Idren will have a 
dirrioull time ^chicrving sooiml competence if their 
parente social values have yet to emerge* Overly 
permisoive pa.rents3 and those who are especially 
restrictive t eaoh their ch i Idren to rely on the U'se of 
power aggression ^ to stench their goals CKim ^nd 
Stevene, 1987)* It is importa^nt that parents be 
congruent in their childrearing attitudes lest the 
children'© Bocia.1 development be affected by this lack 
of agreement* Sparko C1S84> studied thirty 
preschoolers and found that those with the lowest 
proeocial behaviore had mothers who had a high need to 
control a,nd fathers who were I eee involved in 
ch i i dr ear I ng ♦ The results of another 3tudy m^ke a 
etatement on the r^ole of the father in oh i Idrearing* 
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Roke Ca980) etudied parente affection and discipline 
techniques as it rela^ted to cooperate i enese in their 
ch i 1 d r't^n • Xh^ findings sHowfsd th^t th^r^ no 
eignificance based on the mothers' techniquee; but ^ 
that fa.ther's3 diecipline nelatod poe i t i 'eiy to their 
daughtere' cooperation but negatively to their^ eons'. 
I nt erest i ng 1 y the eono ' cooperation wae poaitively 
related to affection on the part of the father^ 
Ps.renta.1 valuee often foster aggreBoive tendencies 
when children are admonished for not fighting back or 
demanding one'e rightful ©hare* Parent© who view the 
world aie a hostile place consider the^e attribut-ea 
neceasi3.ry for their own and their children'a Burvival 
CCl ine , 1979) . 

Eisenberg and Lennon suggest that pro^ocial 

behavior begets proeoc i a 1 behavior and the converse ae 
well* They found that children are 1 eae apt to react 
proBOcially to another child who expresses need, if 
the need ie anger. Happy children elicit happy 
response© from their peere ♦ 

TeacherB very often negatively reinforce ag^reseive 
behavior by calling attention to it* S 1 aby and 
Crowley C1977> hypothesised that cooperation and 
aggression were mutually exclusive terme and therefore 
were incompatible* By ignoring aggreeoive behaviors 




and attending to coopera^tive behaviorc they found that 
coopera^tive behavior^© coi^ld incnea^se* They go on to 
©ay that it is more difficult to identify cooperative 
behavior becauae it ©o oft^n goes unnot-iced while 
aggressive behaviors a.re louder and more recogn i sab 1 3 • 
Also, in naturalistic eettingB, aggression doee not 
re^oeivjs^ muoh attention* It, further noted in th-^ 

literature that young children who do not attend a 
group care setting are more lik«Bly to demonstrate 
coopera^tion and concern for others — p*^osocial 
Bk ^ ^B. An important finding by Schenk and Orueak 
<1987) wae that children with day care experience 
Bhowe'd leeB concern for th<a needs of othere, 
especia.lly adult© which was tested in the study* 
The rea-Bon suggested was that busy teachers and 
equally busy working parent.s do little to encoiAra^g^^ 
the children to reapond pro©ocialIy to others* 



CHAPTER III: ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION 

INSTRUMENTS 

STATEMENT DF GOALS 



It wa^ hoped that through implementation of thi^ 
preicticum incidenceB of aggreesive beha.vior in the 
school ©etting could be reduced- The writer 
anticipated that the ©t'^dente in queetion would 
display prosocia.! behavior© more often^ their parent© 
would evaluate and clarify their values a3 they rela-te 
to ch i 1 drear i ng ^ and the parent© would al30 
demonstrate an interest in their child's ©chool 
ex per i enoe * 



At the end of the twelve week period^ the 3tudente in 
the target group were observed again under the same 
renditions Ceee Appendix CD* The following goalo were 
projected for the practicum- The percentage of 
aggressive responaea would decrease by ten pointBo 
Add i t i ona 1 ly 9 the percentage of proeocial responses 
would correspondingly increase by ten point^^ 

Classroom teachers completed a second student 
eva 1 ua t i on questionnaire for t he^e cH i 1 dr en <see 
Appendix A)* Teachers were instructed to make their 
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resspon^e© based on the twelve we^k peniod only* It 
wa.B projected that the pro©ocia.l ecore of^ sach chi Id 
would increaBe by ait lea.3t. over t,he pr^eviou© score* 

It was further a.ntioipated that, parente of thee^e 
children would viesit the school either to talk t.o the 
teacher or to epend time with t.heir child in the 
p53Lr t-*oh i 1 d neaour f u^t^m a.t lea.st twelve time^ 

duiring i mp 1 ement a t i on • Parents completed the va.l'v.'e© 
ci'-BCDrt again ait the end of the twelve week period <eee 
Appendix E> • It was projected that scores in the 
areas of compet i t i on obedience, and ©ucceee would 
ea.ch decrease by at lea^t three point© C^ee Appendix 
F> , 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 

Teacher r^esponBan to eaoh item cn the proeocia,! 
Bl-udent. questionnaire Cssee Appendix A5 were aiBsigned a 
numeric value baaed on the degree to which the child 
exhibited that particular attribute. Wh©n each 
questionnaire was completed, the individual attribute 
va^lue© were calcula^ted to arrive at an average 
proe^ocial ©core for each child* A frequency ch^rl waiss 
ma.de to tabulate teacher reeponeee to the additiona.1 
Burvey Csee Appendix B> * The numeric value asQijjned to 
each child f nom thie fr-equenoy ohart then 
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©ubtr^acted fjrom the average pr^osocia.! ^core^ The 
resulting scores w©r^e ranked from lowest to highest 
C©©e Appendix G> Th© ©tudente with the ten lowest 
©core© became part of the target group* 

Score© on the a.dm i n istrator* ^ survey Coee Appendix D> 
for each ©tudent yielded a percentage of prosocia,! 
reoponoes * percentage of ir^sLctive re^ponses^ and a 
percentage of a-ggreasive response© which together^ 
equaled 100%* Scoree in the a^ggreesive response 
category only were ranked from highest percentage to 
lowest Ceee Pipp^ndix D> « The student© with tha ten 
highest aggreeeive scoreB were compared vifith those 
with the ten lowesu pro^ooia! Bcores on the teacher 
proBOcial questionnaire* Student© whoBe names 
appeared on either or both of these li^ts became part 
of the target group. 

The tes-cher'© proBOcial quest ionna, ire aind the 
adm i n i s trator* ' 3 obaervation were administered at the 
end of the twelve week implementation p^r^icy3 to 
evaluate the aoiution strategy. At tha.t time^ score© 
were compiled in much the ©ame way f but the purpos© 
wa^ to compare scores of individual students with 
their c prior ©ooree* 
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The value© clarification sv^nvey \¥as initially given to 
a. 1 1 Leachere and to the panent^ of the Btudent© in the 
tafi^get group t ae deecribed a-bove? and the payment© of 
the ten Btudente who ha.d the lowest a.ggre©sive ©ooreB 
on the a,dm i n i otra tor" ' © observa^t i on . For" each ^r^oup a 
mea^n Bcore wa.s calcula^ted in each of the ^ix aj'^ea^ 1) 
competition, 25 obedience^ 3> suoceee^ 4> pnoccrs^ing, 
55 cooperation^ 6) ethiosil valuee s.nci ths ca^tegorieo 
were ranked to ©how a valuee prof i le for each of the 
three groups* At the end of imp lementa t ion t the 
parents of the children in th© target group were asked 
to complete thi© survey aigain and an adjusted profile 
wae created for that group « Individual a© well as 
group profiles were analysed for the direction and 
degree of change over the implementation period. 



CHAPTER IV: SOLUTION STRATEGY 
SOLUTIONS IN THE LITERATURE 

Both adult-child and child--chiid dynamic© have an 
impact on proBOcial development* In na tur-a 1 i © t i c 
ssettinge^ it ie difficult to anticipate how othem 
ch i Idr 3n going to r'BRct or* r^^^r?ond "to an^^* cH i Id* 

Centainly, though? it ehould be possible to poeitively 
configure the a.du 1 t--*ch i 1 d f^ctor-o Kim sind Steven© 
C198T> implor^e tea^cher^e and pa^rent© to become social 
planner-®^ to ar-nange the envir-onment for- prosooia.1 
development? to emphaei^e co 1 1 abora^t i on instead of 
compe t i t i '^n ^ to introduce Btra.tegieB to solve 
conflicts? eepeciaily to model kindneas and altruism^ 
and to r-einforce positive Bocial skills. They go on 
to state that parents muet demand mature, considerate^ 
and helpful behaviors and pr^as/id^ opportunities for 
their children to use them« Children are more apt to 
be socially reeponeible if their pa.rento require it 
and show outrage at acts of aggree^ioni inductively 
reasoning what the best course of action ahould have 
been e Children whoee emotional neede- arc met in a 
nur t ur ing, stable env i ronment are more likely to 
exhibit prosocial behavior CHoffman, Strayer, cited in 
Denham, i987> . 
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Br^own and Elliott C cited in Slaby and Cr-ow 1 § 1377 
5 were a.b 1 e to r-^duce oome acta of aggr^ession by 
r^ewarding all positive attempt© at coopera.tion and 
ignoring the negativec. Ir* their own study, Siaby and 
Crowley found that merely a statement acknowledging 
'that a. child used coopera.tiva rather tha.n aggrea^iv^ 
speech was enough reinforcement to inorea.®e the 
occurencee of cooperative epeech ^ rewards or prai©e 
were not n&c&^^B,r^y ^ Unfortunately they found that 
tesLcher© found it easier to attend to verbally 
aggressive speech than coopera.tive speech « Habits die 
hard. Proeocial interaction© can alao be initisited by 
encouraging children to help other® CEieenberg, 
Pasternack^ Cameron^ Tryon^ 1984!)-. Sharing involves 
the loe3 of an object ^ whereas helping doea not. So ^ 
children who won't ^.o! prooocially and ohare ma.y very 
well help when asked ^ another proeocial skill* An 
increaee in prosocial behaviora in heretofore 
unso'^iable children was effectuated after pairing 
social children with their antisocial counterpart© for 
thirty minutes a day for twenty day© CKoch, cited in 
Ropnarine and Honig* 1985> . Furman^ Raihe^ and Hartup 
C1Q78]) paired children with younger children* those of 
the sfiime age^ and used a control group without 
pairing* Their findings were that aggressive children 
more often dis^ layed ©ocially acceptable behavior® 
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vrhen paired with younger children. E i senber g-^Berg ^nd 
Neai C19T9> tried to etimulate moral reasoning by 
asking children to explain their pro©oci^l behaviors* 

It i® important that parenta of young children b(s 
cognisa.nt at the growth and development 

character ist iC0 at each age C Feeney , 1988> , Thi© will 
le©Ben the chance tha.t expectation® might be 
unrealistic, which can a.ffect the social development 
of th© child. El^rdo <1980> strongly commend® that 
parent© and child care staff build a united approach 
to childrearing ma as to eliminate conflicts that 
might ariBe from differing va^luee* He also strongly 
urgee parents to cl s,r i f y their own v^lue3e 

In the ola.ssroom it im essentia,! to make prosocial 
development part of the curriculum CRoopnarine and 
Hon ig^ 1985> . T ea-chers should become sensitive to 
group dynamics and peer group acceptance • Children 
who a.re rejected by the group '^engage in more verbal 
and physical aggreseion*^ CRoopnarine and Honig^ p* 
Bl)o It is a teacher's responsibility to redirect the 
dynamics that create this rejection* Teachers ehould 
work with families to encoura-ge cooperation and social 
skills in their children* Teacher© and parento alike 
^need reminders to model warmth^ concern^ and 
cooperationp Unpopular children or those who ^r© 1 esm 
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©ocielly competent can benefit from puppetry^ role 
playing, and booke in ©mall group aitua.tion« Hendr^ick 
<1972) recommends tha^t teachero spend eome time at the 
beginning of each day in a ona-^on-^one situation with 
th© a^ggreseiv© child to cir^cumvent inappropriate 
behaviore*. A we 1 I —p ianned phya i ca ! layout in tha 
ola.o^roo0^ Qa,n al^o enha^nce pr^o^ocia.1 b^ha^viors as oan 
ptrcyp^rly pla^nned dmily ^otivities^ CGray) * 

Zahav i and Asher C1975> present a solution that wa© 
moot adaptable to thie practicum* Their finding© 
that aggressive children benefit from individual 
instruction with regard to socialisation concur with 
that of Hendrick* Zahav i and Aaher sought to examine 
the effeot of verbal instruction on aggreesive 
behavior.. They postulated that since reoearch 
indicate© that the parents of pro©ooial children are 
moet likely more verbal in that they rationalise and 
diacuss sociability with their children? it iu 
possible chat thie verbalisation inoreaseB the 
reeistance on the part or" the child to commit 
aggressive act©* By observing all the children in a 
preeschool^ they identified eight children to be 
aggresoive* These children were individually taught 
that aggreo©ion hurts others and doesn't ^olve 
probleme* They were given positive waya to deal with 
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®itua.tion®« Thio tranapined in one ten minute ©eeeion 
with the ciaLQsroom tea.ohero A follow-*-up obser^vation 
at a later date provided evidence that the 
instructional period had a. la©ting efl^eot* 

SOLUTION SELECTED 

Having a.lrea.dy adapted Zahav i and Aaher's observation 
method ae a means of identifying aggrassiva chilclr«?n 
in the school setting in th© problem documentation 
section of thie practicum^ the writer adapted their 
individua.1 instruction concept in the solution pha©©« 
Being familiar i^^ith the target group children^ the 
writer rea^aonably doubted that juet one seeeion of 
prosocial inetruction would have laeting effect©* 
Therefore^ each child r^eceived instruction three time© 
during the implementation period* The instruction 
involved ©howing each child pho top i c t ur of children 
who were either behaving prosocial ly or aggree© i ve 1 y . 
The instructor attempted to elicit reeponaea from th© 
child that would indicate that the aggressive children 
in the picturee are unhappy and othere do not like 
their behavior while the proeocial children are happy^ 
their teacher® and parente are proud of them^ and the 
other oh i Idren 1 ike them-» The oh i idren were asked 
which picture© they preferred and to state how each 
picture niade them feel. To conclude^ the instructor 
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explained to each ohild th^i: i nappr*opr^ i a. t e behaviors 
hurt, othere and do not eoi\/e pr^oblemBi* 

At the outeet of i mp 1 ement at i on , par^ente and teachers 
ox the children in the target group received 
information that relates to foetering prosocial 
behavior® in children^ For both groupe the emphs.ei© 
vff ^ ^ o n 1^ w d w 1 & n ^ bL 1 t r w» i 1 1 o b ^ h s v* * o r n d r w ^ c t x n ^ 
positively to prosocial a.cto« Teachere received 
information culled from the writer's research on 
claeeroorti mana.gement and intervention of aggree^ive 
behaviors. Emphasis wo,b on minimising competitive and 
frustrating activities* Parents of children in the 
target group received information on age^e^ppropr i a. t e 
prs^ctices a.nd childrearing techniques* 

Parents of children in the target group were invited 
to make weekly vieits to the ©chool to opeak '^ith the 
teacher and to 3pend time in the par ent--ch i 1 d r^(^^Gur^c<^ 
room which wa© created with this purpoee in mind^ 
Thie room ie equipped with houeekaeping toys in one 
aor^riQr^ ^ an area for pus^lee^ a. music cor-nsr^ ^ <and a 
library airea* Here parentB could spend time with 
their children in the school eettingo Parents were 
encouraged to play ?^ith their child in any of the 
center area.s« Mo morts than three parent — child group© 
could uee the room at a.ny on© time* U©e of the room 
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wao not limited panente whose childi^en wera in Ihe 

tanget group. No observation© or ^valualione were madis 
except that parente /ere a^ked to keep recof^d of their 
a.t t endancee * 

By providing ohildren^ pa^rent^^ and teacher© with 
Btrategies to minimise aggreesive act© and to 
consaiouely l^o^ter ©ooial competence^ it t^a^ expected 
that the j^tated objective© i^jould be met during the 
i mp 1 emen ta. t i on peri od * 



CHAPTER V 

RESULTS, DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Teacher© in the woi-k setting often lamented the 
presence of aggresssive children in their claesroomB. 
Theee children were not only identified by their 
classroom teacher©^ but the adm i n istra^t i on and other 
estaf f members as wei 1 * 

Both parental and achool factors contributed to this 
problem* Some parents had not formulsited or clarified 
their values ae they re ated to oh i 1 drear i ng ^ thereby 
sending inappropriate messagee to their children. A^b 
a result^ in ©ome situation©^ aggreosive, competitive^ 
and otherwise inappropriate behaviors were being 
modeled to theoe children* Frequently $ parents showed 
little intereet in their child's school experience. 
Further^ it had been observed that all too often^ 
teaohera did not structure group activities in a way 
that fostered spontaneous pro-eocial responses* 
Classroom clarification of rules and manners were 
often overlooked. More importantly children who did 
not meet acceptable social standard© were not 
sufficiently remediated as they would have been if 
they did not meet r-^&din^^^ or academic standards. 
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In an altempl to nemedy this oi-tualion, a thr ee'^ -To I ci 
atr^ategy \^as employed. The aim of the eolulion 
^tr^ategy wae to actively involve the pB.r^Qnt^ and the 
teachers as wel 1 ae the ch i Idren in a proceee of 
change* Ten ohildnen in the school who were 
identified ass particularly aggressive a^nd who did not 
demonetrate ag©-^a.ppropr i a t e eocial skills were the 
target groop * 

At the conclusion of the implementation periody the 
children in the target group were observed by the 
a.dm i n i s t rsi tor under the same conditions as they wef^e 
observed prior to the outset of the eolution stra^togy, 
UBing the Za-hav i s.nd Asher C1975) method deacribsed in 
the problem documentation section in Cha^pter I I of 
thio paper* It was anticipated ths.t each child's 
percentage of observed aggressive reeponees would 
decrease by ten percent and that the number of eocial 
r^&^pon&Q^ observed would increaee by ten percent. 
Although resulte did not overwhelmingly validate this 
objective, there was evidence of some positive change 
Csee Table 1)» Only three out of ten children in the 
target group were observed to have both decreagsecJ the 
incid^na^ of aggressive activity and increased the 
frequency of Bocial activity in the echoo i getting as 
stated in the objectives of the solui^ion ^trategyo 
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Thm etated objective© were partially met in tivo other 
caeee wherein a decrease in aggressive behavior wae 
shown? yet, there wae no eigniTicant cha^nge in the 
frequency of Qocia.1 acte committed^ In a. Further 
demons trat i on af partially met objectivea^ three 
children demonetrated an increase in eocia-l activity 
with either no chainge or an increat:© in the amount aT 
aggr-esaive activity^ Two children^ however, rea.iised 
no observable improvement over the i n i t i a. I 
observation^ but rather demonstrated even mord" 
aggrr- — ive acts and less socially acceptable onee than 
bef ore • 

COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATOR'S OBSERVATION RESULTS 
BETWEEN PRE- AND POST- I MPLEMENTAT I ON APPLICATIONS 
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Secondly^ claeeroom teacher^s reevaluated the ©ocial 
behavior of the children in t.he ta^rget group by 
completing the student evalua^tion questionnaire C©ee 
Appendix A) based solely upon each child'e behavior 
during the twelve week implementation period* The 
objective wa^ that the prosooial ecor© that this 
questionnaire yielded would increase at least o5 over 
the original score baeed on obeervation® of the 
children's behaviorB prior to the implementation 
periods Table 2 reveal© significant increases in the 
proeocial scores of Beven out of the ten children^ 
with six meeting rhe specific criterion of 
i mprov emen t -> 



COMPARISON OF RESULTS OF PROSOCIAL PROFILE 
BETWEEN PRE- AND POST- IMPLEHENTAT I DN APPLICATIONS 
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Appendix anam agam^ It wa.e suggested that their- 

responae© might differ fnom the one© they made twelve 
week® before^ The ©cor-eo of the ten reopondent© in 
ea.ch of the six v^lue© ar-ea were averaged^ It waa 
theoe averages from the pre^test and the po©t-teet 
that were compared Ceee Table 35 • The objective was 
that there wou 1 ci be B. decK^eas© of* a.t, least, t.hr*ee 
points in the areas of competition, obedience, and 
success . 

COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE RESULTS OF THE VALUES 
CLARIFICATION Q-SORT: PRE- AND POST- IMPLEMENTATION 

APPLICATIONS 

N=10 



Values area 


Pre— test 


Post-test 


Amount 


Object i ve 








of change 




^Campet i t ion 


12. 10 


10.80 


-1.30 


no 


Process ing 


12.50 


13.60 


+ 1. 10 


n/a 


^Obed i ence 


17,80 


14.30 


-3. SO 


yes 


WSuccese 


17.50 


15»10 


-2.40 


no 


Ccoperat I an 


13.10 


15.40 


+2.30 


n/a 


Ethical Values 


18.10 


19.70 


+ 1 .60 


n/a 



(Table 3) 



Theee reeulte profiled the ree^ponBes of the parents of 
the target group children both prior to and 
immediately after implementation of the solution 
strategy* The objectives therein were only partially 
met in that there was an overall decrease in the value 
placed on obedience without corresponding decreases in 
competition and succee© in Bchoo 1 a© had been 
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Bupposed*. It should be noted that of the ten 
participants in the target group, i nd i v i dua 1 1 y $ four 
actua^lly did ©how decreases that exceeded three points 
in each oF the three value© area* 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although short oF Fully meeting it© objectives^ this 
practicum ha,d ma.ny pos^itiv^e outcomes- The 
d i eeem i na. t ion oF inFormation to teachers and to 
parente alone had foeneFicial eFFect©« StaFF memberB 
began networking among themselves in regard to the 
importance oF including Forma.! un i '.s on sc :ial 
development in their long-grange planning aB well as 
r emed ia^tion For children whose okiilB a,re not 
appropriate* M^ny suggestions presented by the writer 

well at3 some From etaFF members were immediately 
put into eFFect. Overt attempts to change their Focus 
From the disruptive child to the proBOoial child were 
sustained over the entire implementation period and 
thereaFter. A Bubetantive outgrowth oF this 
networking v^as the Formation oF a committee at the 
Buggestion oF the etaFF iteelF to create a ©chooi^wide 
policy which spells out minimum etandarde oF 
acceptable behavior. This etatement will incluce 
reFerence to age—appropriate aoci^i development- It 
was conceived as a tool which parents and ©taFF can 
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uee to ma.inta.in a. Bense of consistency between the 
home and echool env i r-onmen t * It should also be noted 
that the Btaff was quite emphatic that thia statement 
will aleo contain a.ge— appr^opr i s.t e consequences £cytr 
unB.Ga&ptB.h 1 e taeha v i ore * 

Par^ants of childs^en in the target gr*oup wen© not giv/en 
any indicat ion tho-t their* invits^tion to sps?nd tims in 
school with their child was extended becauee their 
children behaved a-g^rese i ve I y * They were^ however^ 
cordia^lly a.nd personally invited to be among the firet 
to make use of the echool'© newly crea.t(R>d Parent/Child 
Resource Room » Most were quite flattered by the 
invitation^ All oT the parente in the group found the 
first presentation of the Q-e^^ort quite interesting. 
Many indicated by informal comments that their value© 
were; in f^ct, in a atate of flux. In addition to the 
time epent with their children m the school^ all were 
quite diligent in picking up the handouts that were 
periodically made available to them* The writer tried 
to make herself avai lable and it was not uncommon for 
these parents to make ra£&r&na^ to the reading 
material or to report on their activities in the 
Resource Room* Several impromptu parenting discuss ions 
took place* When the Q-^sort was r eadm i n i s t er ed t the 
parents generally v/elcomed it- They were anxious to 
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see thein r*esults to compar^e themeelvea to the a.ver-age 
par-ent and the average teacher ecore©* Many pr-ided 
themselvee on a better understanding of the task the 
eecond t ime . Yet ^ perhaps i t can be cone I uded that 
they actually had a better underatand ing of their own 
valuee at that time* 

The f imt two objectives in this ©tudy projected that 
each child or parent in the target group wowld 
demonstrate a stated level of change from the pre— teet 
evaluations. In neither caee did every child or 
_ parent realise the projected goals* However,, seven 

out of ten children demonstrated the dei^ired gain in 
Bocial competence in at least one of the two 
objectivee Csee table 4> « Two of tho©e children met 
both objectives* 



ANALYSIS OF PSSULTS OF OBJECTIVES 1 AMD 2 COHBINED 



SUBJECT 


OBJECTIVE ONE HET 


OBJECTIVE TiO MET 
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NO 


NO 
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NO 
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5 


NO 
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NO 


NO 


7 


NO 


NO 


8 


YES 


YES 


9 


YES 


YES 


10 


MO 


YES 



<TABLE 4? 

Th e purpose For using two different inotrumentB to 
determine the target group w^s valid* Input fram both 




teachens and the adm i n i o tra.tor" helped maint.a.in a. 
degree of objectivity^ However^ it might have been 
sufficient to inolude ju©t one of theee evaluation© in 
the statement of object ivee* 

Thei^e i® considerable evidence thsit the individual 
seBsion© aimed at remediating ©ocial ski lie together 
with the opportunities for parent-child interactions 
within the school had an effect cn the children in th© 
target group. The children had the occasion to 
positively relate to the adm i n i s t ra tor whereas their 
previous encounters with her might have been in 
disciplinary ©ituatione* As a result of the 
implementation period^ many of the children 
demonstrated by word and deed a special attachment to 
her. The children also enjoyed their parents' visits 
to the school* Many spoke positively about these 
visits to their peers as well as their teachers. It 
is not quite as easy to find clues to support the 
notion that either the efforts of the administrator to 
educate the staff in prosocial techniques or the 
efforts of the teachers themselves in that direction 
had, in f act ^ any impact on the children^ Such 
results can only be impl ied* 

The three children who showed no measurable change are 
considered the most difficult behavior problems in the 
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school- Fr-om the per^peolive of the adm i n i ©Ir^at i on 
and the tea.ching ataff^ ther-® i© little in the wa,y 
conoiatently effective par-enting being exerciaed* The 
Qchool receive© no bona fide ©upport in i tu efforts 
from the^e three eete of parents* There ie no 
hoetility^ but rather^ a regi^lar lack of meaningful 
discipline^ dec i s i veneee ^ a.nd consistency* Although 
th€ss5^if parents did partioipsite in the program ^ their 
need© were much greater than the ecope of t.hi^ 
particular Bolution strategy. 

The solution implemented herein wa© patterned after a. 
study by Zahav i and Asher in which they found tha,t 
aggressive children do benefit from i ne t r uc t i one in 
sac i SL 1 i t i on « The findinge in the present study 
indicate that such instruction doee have a lasting 
effect* A pir^\/ icDum study by Hendrick demons 1 ra. t ed 
similar resuitBc Za.ha.vi and Asher also euggeet that 
it ie the verbalisation during these inetruction 
periods that increases the likelihood that the child 
will resiet future aggressive acts. They support thia 
notion with reeearch that indicates that prosooial 
children have parent© who are verbal and hence diacuae 
sociability with their children. This writer hae 
drawn somewhat different oonolueionB. Firotly^ rather 
than attributing the euoceess^ of the remediation on the? 
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actual content that which wae diiscuaeed^ perhaps the 
euoce^© lies in the positivet individual attention the 
child received* Secondly^ the contention that panent© 
who a^r^e ver^y ver^bal with their^ children ane apt to 
have proBQcial children might ha,ve validity* Yet. ? 
with regard to the present target group » the converge 
to that theory can be refuted • The converee would 
suppose that th© eooially aggressive children whoe© 
par^^ntm are verbal with them will be more apt to 
improve thair social ©kille given the opportunity o 
Nev er the 1 e©© ^ the children who ©howed the leaet 
improvement during the implementation of the eolution 
are those whose parenta are considerably more verba- 1 
with them a© compared to the remaining membera a£ the 
target group* 

Positive result© and ^ignif^icant feelings of goodwill 
among the children^ the teachers, and the parent© were 
generated by this project* Subtle differences have 
been observed in the social climate in some of the 
claseroomB in the school* They have taken on a calmer 
demeanor* Outbursts that have heretr Dra been frequent 
have bee.i reduced- Some of the childrei in the target 
group have already had additional individual seseionB 
either with the adm i n i et ra t or or their own teacher©. 
A few of the teachers have ueed the technique with 
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other" children whom they coneiden to be ©ocially 
needy ^ ae well*. The adm i n i e t ra.tor ha© beguin to 
conduct the individual sessions in lieu of othen 
positive diacipline techniques^ Aleo^ information 
that had been provided to the parents of the children 
in the target group i® now being made available to 
other parent© on an a,s — needed basis* 
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RECOMMENDAT I QMS 

An area for further Btudy would be to crea.t^ speoifio 
affeotiv© objectives which would bring about pros^ocial 
behaviore in a J'^v e I opmenta I sequence* Pa.ra.li©l to 
tha.t would be a different 1 i©t of affective objectivee 
which would aliminate aggre©eive behaviore. Onca 
these object ivea have been formulated, it would then 
be nece^Bary to eiu^gest a. variety of activities 
through which these objective© could be met o 

The writer believes that the remediation ©trategieo 
such a© thoee used with the undersoc i a 1 i sed children 

in this practicum could be preeented to all children 
as part of a pro— social curriculum. There is 
certainly a need for appropriate materialts to 

implement ©uch a curriculum* 

A© important ae it i© to support on-^go i ng effort© to 
solveB the problem of under soc i a 1 i sed ^ aggressive 
children^ it is equally important to seek out ways to 
educate and support their parents* Although many 
parente are aware that their children are not behaving 
proQOCially, many are not aware how far from the norm 
that behavior deviatee. Mo©t have feeling© of 
he I p 1 esesneeB and ©ome are in a state of denial* They 
are» perhap© t more needy than their children* 
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Program® to raise the oonso i o uanes^ and therefore the 
ef Tec t i venee© of theae pa.rent© are vita.1 to the 
overa.il eolution* 

Thie pra^oticum has only touched the eurface of the 
problem* Yet ^ it hae eKperienced positive re©ulta» 
Thie indicat th^t any ©ffort© ni^ds to s^si© 1 ior^t© 
Quoh a pervaeive problem oan be fruitful. It suggeeto 
that email step© in the right direction can be 
beneficial to all concerned^ It further sugge©te that 
not without forethought and planning^ but with minimal 
effort, schools can embark on a miasion to promote the 
©oc ia. 1 i!^at ion of ail ita etudent©» 

DISSEMINATION 

The writer intends to share the strategies ueed in 
thia practicum with colleague© in the field by 
presenting it at workshops and by submitting the 
document for publication cither in i t3 entirety or in 
a less formal, revised format. The e::hool intend© to 
promote the program as a unique amenity in itB 
marketing camp<:k;^nE« Ac »uch^ it is in this manner 
that area educators may likely become curious about 
thie practicum. This is not to say that the ©choo} 
will seek to attract undersoc i a 1 i sed children, but 
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APPENDIX A: PROSOCIAL PROFILE 

DEAR STAFFS 

BELO^ YOU WILL FIND A SHORT BEHAVIORAL PROFILE THAT SHOULD 
BE COMPLETED FOR EACH CHILD IN YOUR CLASS. PLEASE REFER TO 
THE KEY BELOW AND CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOX FOR EACH OF THE 
BEHAVIORAL DESCRIPTORS LISTED. 

THANK YOU 

STUDENT EVALUATION 

A U F S N 



1. 


I© friendly and outgoing ! ! ! ! 


! ! 


2. 


Follows directions appropriately ! ! 1 ! 


I I 


3. 


Joina in group activities ! ! ? ! 


! I 


4. 


Shares toys with friends ! ! f ! 


! ! 


5. 


Helps other students ! ! ? ! 


• • 


8. 


Plays sociably with others ! ! ^ ! 


! ! 


7. 


Treats others kindly ! ! ! ! 


! ! 


8. 


le patient and waits his turn ! lit 


, ! 


d. 


Appears happy and content ! ! ! ! 




10 


. Speaks kindly to others ! ! J ! 


i ? 


A 


= ALWAYS 




.U 


= USUALLY 




F 


= FREQUENTLY 




S 


= SOMETIMES 




N 


- NEVER 




PARENT FACTORS: C ANSWER YES OR NO - YOU MAY ADD COMMENTS > 


1 . 


RESPONDS TO REQUESTS SENT ON PROGRESS REPORTS 




2. 


INITIATES COMMUNICATION WITH TEACHER 




3. 


HAS MET TEACHER AND HAS VISITED CLASSROOM 




4. 


SHOWS AFFECTION FOR CHILD IN YOUR PRESENCE 




5. 


ATTENDS SCHOOL FUNCTIONS OR CONVEYS RECRETS 




6. 


DISPLAYS ANXIETY WITH REGARD TO CHILD 




7. 


ASKS FOR PARENTING ADVICE 




8. 


APPEARS SECURE IN PARENTING ROLE 




8. 


INDICATES THAT QUALITY TIME IS SPENT WITH CHILD 





10. IS CHALLENGING, HOSTILE, OR DIFFICULT TO 
DEAL WITH 

CHILD'S NAME 

TEACHER 



APPENDIX B: ADDITIOHAL SURVEY 

AFTER YOU HAVE COMPLETED A QUESTIONNAIRE ON EACH CHILD !M 
YOUR CLASS, PLEASE LIST BELOW FIVE CS) CHILDREN ffHQ ARE HOT 
IH YOUR CLASS WHO DO NOT DISPLAY PRO-SOCIAL SKILLS 
APPROPRIATE FOR THEIR AGE. THESE CHILDREN WILL HOST LIKELY: 

BE OVERLY AGGRESSIVE PHYSICALLY 
HAVE SHORT ATTENTION SPANS 

DISPLAY INAPPROPRIATE, OVERLY PHYSICAL RESPONSES TO THE 

TRANSGRESSIONS OF OTHERS 
BE UNWILLING TO SHARE 
BE UNABLE TO WAIT THEIR TURN 
HAVE BELOW AVERAGE RESPECT FOR PROPERTY 
HAVE POOR LISTENING SKILLS 

DEHONSTRATS A HIGH LEVEL OF NON-COMPLIANCE 

INCLUDE ONLY THE NAMES OF CHILDREN IHOM YOU HAVE OBSERVED IN 
THIS MANNER, DO NOT RESPOND FROM HERESAY. YOUR RESPONSES 
WILL BE TABULATED WITH THOSE OF OTHER STAFF MEHBERS, THIS 
SHOULD RESULT IN A GROUP OF CHILDREN WITH WHOM WE WILL BE 
WORKING THIS YEAR TO FOSTER MORE PRO-SOCIAL SKILLS. PLEASE 
CONSIDER YOUR RECOHHENDATIONS SERIOUSLY, 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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APPENDIX C: ADMINISTRATOR'S OBSERVATION 
ADHINISTRATOR'S OBSERVATION CHART 



CLASS 



STUDENT 

CNUMBER) IX ]2 « 3? 4! 6! 6! 7! 8! 9 ! 10 » 1 1 ! 12 ! 13 ! 14 ! 15 ! 16 S 17 ! 18 519 ! 20 
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ADMIHISTRATDR'S OBSERVATION CHART 
CONTINUED 



CLASS 



STUDENT 

CNUMBER> !21 2 !23 !24 !25 !28 !27 



28 ! 29 ! 30 ! 3 1 ! 32 ! 33 ? 34 ! 35 ! 36 ? 37 ? 38 ; 39 ! 40 

f 



i k) 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S OBSERVATION 
SCORE CALCULATION 



7/ 



CLASS 



STUDENT 
CHUMBER> 



tU OF AGG SCORES > # OF SOCIAL SCORES 



CDIVIDED BY 40> 



CDIVIDED BY 40) 



« OF INACTIVE SCORES 
CDIVIDED BY 40) 
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APPEMDIX D: RANKING OF ADMINISTRATOR'S OBSERVATiOH 



STUDENT RANKING BY PERCENTAGE OF AGGRESSIVE SCORES 
10 HIGHEST SCORES IN DESCENDING ORDER 



1 

2, 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
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APPENDIX E: VALUES CLARIFICATION SURVEY 
File: QSORT 75" 
Page i 
Report: A 

HUHBER DESCRIPTION 



1 1 WANT m CHILD TO BE HELPFUL AND CONSIDERATE 

2 I WANT HY CHILD TO GET ALONG WELL flTH OTHER CHILDREN 

3 I lANT HY CHILD TO ACHIEVE AT OR ABOVE GRADE LEVEL 

4 I lANT HY CHILD TO BE AN INDEPENDENT LEARNER 

5 I WANT HY CHILD TO HAVE GOOD COMHUNICATION SKILLS 

6 I lANT HY CHILD TO GET GOOD GRADES IN SCHOOL 

7 I WANT HY CHILD TO FIGHT HIS/HER OWN BATTLES 

8 I lANT HY CHILD TO BE COHPETITIVE 

e I SANT HY CHILD TO BE ABLE TO DEFEND HIM/HERSELF 

10 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE A GOOD STUDENT 

11 I lAHT HY CHILD TO MAKE FRIENDS ilTH CULTURALLY DIFFERENT CHILDREN 

12 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE AGGRESSIVE 

13 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE IMAGINATIVE 

14 I WANT HY CHILD TO GO TO COLLEGE 

15 I WANT HY CHILD TO LISTEN TO THEIR ELDERS 
IB I iANT HY CHILD TO FIGHT FOR HIS/HER RIGHTS 

17 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE OBEDIENT 

18 I WANT HY CHILD TO HAVE THE CAPACITY TO LOVE AND CARE FOR OTHERS 
18 I WANT HY CHILD TO SHARE 

20 I WANT HY CHILD TO HAVE A GOOD SENSE OF VALUES 

21 I WANT HY CHILD TO HAVE A GOOD FOUNDATION IN READING AND MATH 

22 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE A GOOD PROBLEH SOLVER 

23 i WANT HY CHILD TO BE TRUTHFUL 

24 I fANT HY CHILD TO HAVE A CODE OF ETHICS 

25 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE CURIOUS 

26 I mm HY CHILD TO RECOGNIZE THAT HIS/HER PARENTS ARE THE BOSS 

27 I WANT HY CHILD TO DO WHAT HE IS TOLD 

28 I WANT HY CHILD TO LISTEN TO THE TEACHER 

29 I WANT HY CHILD TO HAVE A SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG 

30 I WANT HY CHILD TO BE RESPONSIBLE 




APPENDIX F: VALUES CLARIFICATION RECAP SHEET 
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1. DIVIDE THE STACK INTO THREE C3> PILES WITH TEN C10> CARDS PER PILE. 
THE RlgHT-KAND PILE INDICATES VALUES YOU HOLD HOST BTROHOLY FOR YOUR 
CHILD. THE CENTIfR PILE IK«DICATi:.S THOSE VALUES WHICH ARE SECO!>ID IN 
IMPORTANCE. THE LLSFT-HAN D PILE WILL INDICATE THE VALUES WHICH ARE 
TH 1 R D IN IMPORTANCE. ~ 

2. FROH THE RIGHT-HAND PILE» PULL OUT THREEL VALUES TO WHICH YOU GIVE 
PRIORITY AND PUT THOSE THREE TO YOUR EXTREME RIGHT. FROH THE 
LEFT-HAN D PILE, PULL OU T THREE VALUES TO WHICH YOU GIVE THE LOWEST 
PRIORITY AND PUT THESE THREE TO YOUR EXTREHE LEFT. 

THERE SHOULD NOW BE FIVE C5) PILES. THE PILE 0!^ THE EXTREME RIGHT HAS 
THREE C3> CARDS, THE NEXT PILE HAS SEVEN (7), THE HI DOLE PILE HAS TEN 
CIO), THE NEXT PILE HAS SEVEN C7), AND THE EXTREHE LEFT PILE HAS THREE 
C3) . 

3. EACH PILE IS ASSIGNED A NUMBER - STARTING ON THE LEFT. ALL CARDS 
IN THE EXTREME LEFT PILE ARE ASSIGNED THE NUMBER 1; THE NEXT PILE -2; 
THE NEXT PILE - 3; NEXT PILE 4; AND THE EXTREME RIGHT PILE -5. 

4. USE THE FOLLOWING CHART TO RECORD THE SCORE FOR EACH VALUE YOU HAVE 
SORTED, 



LOWEST HIGHEST 
PILE 4J1 PILE »2 PILE t3 PILE «4 PILE »5 



5. AFTER LISTING THE CARDS ON THE ABOVE CHART, PROCEED TO SCORE THEM 
ON THE CHART BELOW: EXAMPLE: IF CARD #4 WAS PLACED IN PILE «3, PUT A 
3 NEXT TO THE 4 UNDER PROCESSING GOALS ETC. AFTER LISTING ALL THE 
NUMBERS, TOTAL EACH COLUMN, 
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PROc::ss goals i 



COOPERATION! 



OBEDIENCE! 









! IN SCHOOL 




! VALUES 


4- 


! 1- 


!15 - 


!3- 


!7- 


!20- 


5- 


!2- 


! 17- 


!8- 


»8- 


9 23- 


13- 


! 1 1- 


128- 


! 10- 


!9- 


124- 


22- 


1 18- 


«27- 


! 14- 






2S- 


!19- 


!28- 


!21- 


t 18- 


!30 


TOTAL 










• 


NAME (NUMBER) 






7;j 







SUCCESS ! COMPETITION? ETHICAL 



APPENDIX Gi HANKING OF TEACHERS' PROSOCIAL SCORES 



TEACHERS' PKOSOCIAL SURVEY 
SCHOOL-WIDE RANKING OF SCORES 



1 - 
2. 
3. 

5. 
8. 
7, 
8, 

9. 

10. 



TABLE 1: VALUES CLARIFICATION SCORES 



lowest possible scoi^e pen category 
highest poBtaible score per category 
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STAFF 



compe tit ion 


10 , 


. 2 


obed I ence 


1 1 . 


.9 


school success 


14 . 


. 1 


process goals 


16, 


.9 


cooperat ion 


17 , 


.7 


ethical values 


19, 


,3 



GROUP 1 PARENTS <AGGR£SSIVE CHILDREN^ 



compe t i t 1 on 
p*- ocess goals 
c-joperat ion 
school success 
obed i ence 
ethical values 



12. 1 
12.5 

13. 1 
17.5 
17.8 
18. 1 



GROUP 2 PARENTS CSOCIAL CHILDREN^ 



compe t i t i on 
obed i ence 
cooperat ion 
school success 
ethical values 
process goals 



8.9 
10 . 1 
14,3 
17.2 
19. B 
21 . 4 
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